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EDITORIAL 


UP FROM CHILDHOOD 


HIS issue of UNDERSTANDING THE 
Cuixp has to do mainly. with youth, 
particularly in relation to war service. 
But the roots go back to childhood. 
Whatever we can do we must «‘o to make 
the way of these ‘older adolescents” as 
satisfying as possible, both for success in 
their present task and for adjustment to 
life after the war. What these youth are, 
however, is already pretty well deter- 
mined by what has gone before; besides 
helping them now we should be planning 
to do a better job with the oncoming 
adolescents. 
Assistance to the personality needs of 
men of any age in the armed forces is 
seriously limited by the lack of psychia- 


trists. Even in normal times only a small 
fractionof the necessary psychiatric serv- 
ice has been available; it has been al- 
most entirely beyond the reach of the 
ordinary citizen. For children and youth 
we have had the beginnings—but only 
the beginnings—of psychiatric service in 
child guidance clinics and schools. The 
most that can be expected for “older 
adolescents” in the armed forces, there- 
fore, is that the better human under- 
standing some of the officers have may 
be more widely disseminated. 

Certain things can be done for the 
adolescents still in high school, and for- 
tunately some of these are actually being 
done. The High School Victory Corps, 
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for example, about which there was some 
misgiving at first, seems to be working 
well. Those administering it have appar- 
ently managed to carry out the idea of 
voluntary participation, of choice of ac- 
tivity, of sustained purpose—all positive 
mental health factors useful in offsetting 
the restlessness and insecurity of youth. 
If the changes now going on in the high 
school program to meet war demands 
can be made with close attention to the 
needs of individuals—and with recog- 
nition that this same principle of needs 
applies also to peace-time conditions— 
permanent good will result. 

But even after we have done what we 
can at the high-school level, we are 
obliged to go back to early childhood in 
home and school. If parents and teachers 
have reasonably good emotional adjust- 
ment, the children have a much better 
chance than otherwise. If the adults are 
insecure, children’s difficulties tend to 
increase. Hence the importance of the 
provisions of the recent Lanham Act 
that are designed to protect the children 
of working mothers; school authorities 
ought not to miss the opportunity to 
secure, through this Federal legislation, 


nursery schools and other day-care pro- 
grams for their communities. 

Nor is this solely a matter of family, 
schools, and education in the narrower 
sense. It is a world problem in human re- 
lationships. We are in imminent danger 
of repeating the mistake of those who 
made the peace after World War I—of 
overlooking the human factor. “Freedom 
from fear and want” is an imperative for 
the future health and welfare of man- 
kind. We may easily fall a prey to the 
dictates of hatred and revenge instead of 
trying to understand and operate upon 
what we know can be done with more 
constructive human motives. Even if we 
do accept the way of understanding in 
the making of the peace, however, it will 
not become a permanent part of our 
human living unless we make it so 
through the processes of education in 
family, school and community through- 
out the world. Every teacher, therefore, 
who tries earnestly to understand chil- 
dren as a basis for working with them to 
make them happy, well-adjusted mem- 
bers of society is making a contribution 
to the future of humanity beyond 
anything schools have ever done before. 


WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS UPON OLDER ADOLES- 
CENTS OF ENTERING THE ARMED FORCES? 


SAMUEL R. LAYCOCK 


In this discussion Dr. Laycock, who is Professor of Educational Psychology at the University 

of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, considers the special mental health problems in- 
volved in the drafting of eighteen-year-olds. Professor Laycock speaks as a veteran of World ,, 
War I with special knowledge in the field of mental hygiene and education. 


HREE years of service in the Canadian 

Army in World War I convinced me that 
those who had enlisted at or below nineteen 
years of age suffered more from their ex- 
perience, in so far as personality effects were 
concerned, than did the older men. My con- 
victions were strengthened after the war, 
when, as head of a secondary department of 
a college, I had a number of these young vet- 
erans placed under my supervision while 
they obtained matriculation standing. Many 
of these young men showed notable traces 
of immaturity with respect to assuming re- 
sponsibility for their own lives and fortunes. 
They thought that the world owed them a 
living without work, and they intended to 
rely on a paternalistic government as long as 
possible. Other signs of immaturity were 
evident. 

In the present war eighteen-year-olds are 
now being called up in the United States and 
Great Britain. In Canada large numbers of 
seventeen, eighteen and nineteen-year-olds 
have enlisted in the Armed Forces since 
1939. We need, therefore, to ask ourselves 
what are the effects upon late adolescents of 
entry into the Armed Forces of the nation. 
This will give rise to the further question as 
to what can be done about it. 


Adolescence is the period of growing up, 
and is apt to extend, in boys, over the period 
from ten to twenty. The period ends only 
with psychological and physical maturity. 
Cole ! suggests that during adolescence the 
individual has eight major problems to solve: 
Emancipation from the home; the estab- 
lishment of heterosexual the 
development of social maturity; the develop- 
ment of emotional maturity; the develop- 


interests; 


ment of intellectual maturity; the worthy 
use of leisure; the development of economic 
independence; and the finding of a philos- 
ophy of life. Growing up is never complete 
until some reasonable solution of these prob- 
lems has been reached. The time at which 
individuals reach maturity according to 
the above standards varies very greatly. 
Certainly a great many eighteen- and nine- 
teen-year-olds are not mature. Probably 
many twenty-year-olds are not either. 

At the outset let us concede that the 
Armed Forces cannot be expected to do 
much more in developing maturity in their 
members than the agencies of peace time— 
the home, the school, the shop and the com- 


Cole, Luella—“‘The Psychology of Adolescence,” 
Revised Edition, Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 
1941. 
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munity—are able to do. If, however, enter- 
ing the Armed Forces greatly retards de- 
velopment towards maturity in any of its 
aspects we should know wherein these lie 
and take as wise measures as possible to 
counteract such retardation. 


Emancipation from the Home 


When youths of eighteen and nineteen 
enter the Armed Forces it might be thought 
that emancipation from their home is accel- 
erated. Certainly they are removed from the 
immediate supervision and protection of 
their parents and from the domination which 
parents too often exercise over their adoles- 
cent children. It would seem as if they had 
been thrown into the cold world. This is not 
quite the case, however. If an adolescent 
has not already become emancipated from 
parental control all that may happen now is 
that he has a substitute parent in the shape 
of the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force.? 
This substitute parent orders his comings 
and goings, feeds him, clothes him, shelters 
him, tells him what to do. If he wishes to 
gamble all his pay on the night of pay day a 
benevolent parent sees that he still eats and 
has clothing and shelter until the next pay 
day. Except in the performance of his duties 
he can make few plans. His life is not his 
own. If he plans on leave at a certain time 
circumstances may wreck his plans. He soon 
learns to make few private plans. In many 
jobs he has little independence of thought or 
action. Many soldiers of the last war who 
spent three or four years in the army re- 
ceived a rude jolt when, at discharge, they 
suddenly realized they were on their own 
and had to be responsible for their own lives 
and fortunes. This was particularly the case 
with those who had enlisted at ages below 


* The Air Force is a separate branch of the service 
in the Canadian Armed Forces. 
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twenty and who had not attained full 
emancipation from home and_ reasonable 
maturity prior to enlistment. 

On the other side of the picture lies the 
undoubted maturing value of many jobs 
in the Armed Forces where, as in the Air 
Force, youngsters of eighteen and nineteen 
have responsible jobs as pilots, wireless air 
gunners, or paratroopers. Gaining status 
and recognition from having a real job in the 
nation’s war effort would seem to have a 
definite value in maturing youths. 

The principle to be observed would seem 
to be the following: Each youth will be de- 
veloped in proportion as he is, first of all, 
made to feel that he has a real share in the 
big job his country is doing, and, secondly, 
if he is given responsibility commensurate 
with his ability and his level of development 
rather than a job which is trifling and at 
which he is encouraged to loaf. This, in the 
last analysis, depends on the efficiency and 
wisdom of two bodies—the personnel selec- 
tion staff and the administrative and instruc- 
tional staff of the Armed Forces. 


The Establishment of Heterosexual 
Interests 


The period of seventeen to twenty years 
of age is one in which youth normally 
should be interested in the opposite sex, go 
with a mixed crowd of girls and boys, and 
have several ‘‘best girls” or “‘steadies.”” It 
should be a period of gaining experience 
with the opposite sex through a wide range 
of wholesome comradeships. It is a time when 
the youth completes his transfer of affection 
from older people to age-mates of his own 
sex. It should also be a period when physical 
maturity is taken for granted—when it is 
neither feared nor bragged about. 

Entering the Armed Forces is apt to cre- 
ate a highly artificial situation with respect 
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to the setting in which wholesome maturity 
can take place. If the young men are in a 
camp with older men their heterosexual ad- 
justments are bound to be affected by the 
viewpoint of their older colleagues. In any 
case large numbers of men are frequently 
segregated away from the company of 
women. Such comradeship as they have with 
-women may be highly artificial. This need is 
apt to be supplied by the presence of women 
of loose morals who gather in the outskirts of 
the camp area or the soldier, sailor or air- 
man ‘“‘picks-up” girls whom he may never 
see again and towards whom he feels no sense 
of responsibility. Alternatively this need for 
feminine companionship may be, in part, 
supplied by dancing partners at parties con- 
ducted under wholesome auspices. The situ- 
ation is, however, still highly artificial in 
many ways. Boys and girls may meet once 
and not have an opportunity to continue 
to explore each other’s personality in order 
to build a lasting friendship. Because of this 
latter factor many friendships and even 
marriages are hot-house growths, since the 
young men and women are forced to use the 
time available. Undoubtedly many mar- 
riages are made on this basissome of which 
may be lucky and others disastrous. 

With the entry of women into the Armed 
Forces it would seem that there exists the 
opportunity for the sexes to meet on a more 
equal plane in supervised places of recrea- 
tion. How wholesome and natural is the 
association of the two sexes in the Armed 
Forces will depend on the understanding and 
leadership of the camp commandants and 
the wisdom of the considered policy of the 
chiefs of the Army, Navy and Air Force. 

In the battle areas abroad the problem is 
highly accentuated as, in many instances, 
men will be entirely separated from any de- 


cent companionship with those of the oppo- 


site sex. Emphasis, therefore, ought to be 
on the developing of maturity during the 
training period in the home country. 

What would seem to be necessary is a con- 
sidered policy based on the best available 
knowledge, experience and research, adopted 
by the chiefs of the services and then given 
into the hands of someone whose specific 
job it is to see that it is carried out in the 
training areas. 


The Development of Social Maturity 


Life in the Armed Forces is, in some re- 
spects, calculated to develop social maturity 
in excellent fashion. It fosters the develop- 
ment of a sense of security in one’s social 
milieu, the ability to get along with others 
in ordinary relationships, and the ability to 
take part in the work of a group without 
either trying to boss it or to withdraw from 
it. This is all to the good. 

In other respects social maturity is apt to 
be retarded. Living constantly in a large 
group of men is apt to foster a sense of de- 
pendence upon others for all one’s satis- 
factions. The herd impulse is apt to be 
greatly intensified. The individual feels he 
just must bury himself in the crowd and he 
is often acutely sensitive to what others 
think of his opinions and behavior. This is a 
characteristic of adolescence and there is 
danger that life in the Armed Forces will 
perpetuate it. Indeed, one of the reasons why 
the settlement of veterans on farms after 
the last war was not very successful was 
that the men could not stand the loneliness. 
In one case that I knew of a man after 
working hard all day used to walk a round 
trip of eight miles into town and back in the 
evening just to be with a group. Another in- 
stance is that of a young man already dis- 
charged from this war who was offered the 
chance to learn the trade of a skilled me- 
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chanic but preferred to go off to a lumber 
camp where he would live closely with a 
group of men. Social maturity certainly in- 
volves the ability to enjoy others and to do 
team work with them, but it also involves 
having enough inner resources that one can 
enjoy solitude at times and be ignored at 
times without too much resulting distress. 


The Development of Emotional 
Maturity 


Emotional maturity involves the substi- 
tution of harmless for harmful modes of ex- 
pressing emotion. Children have little power 
of inhibiting emotional responses. While the 
adolescent has usually developed consider- 
able self-control he still tends to run away 
from what is disagreeable. Then, too, chil- 
dren have many fears and worries. A task 
of the adolescent is to outgrow these anxi- 
eties. Emotional maturity involves the fac- 
ing of difficult situations without being upset 
emotionally. It necessitates, too, the devel- 
opment of the ability to accept criticism 
without being hurt and the knowledge 
that the world does not revolve around 
oneself. 

There is much in the life in the. Armed 
Forces which develops this type of emo- 
tional maturity. The individual has to learn 
to inhibit anger responses to the commands 
of a superior. He has to learn to stand up to 
the disagreeable. He is encouraged not to 
be too upset when he cannot have his own 
way. He has to learn to accept criticism. 
He knows that the rest of the Armed Forces 
do not revolve around him. Given fairness 
in the administrative and instructional staff 
this part of his development may even be 
accelerated in the Armed Forces. Unfairness, 
partiality or pettiness in discipline, and 
unfair punishments are apt, however, to in- 
terfere seriously with this development. Since 
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there are unfair and unjust individuals in 
civil life some of these find their way into 
positions of responsibility in the army. There 
is a need for awareness on the part of the 
High Command of the tremendous value of 
fairness in dealing with men. Meanness and 
partiality on the part of N.C.O.’s or officers 
should be scotched like a venomous snake. 
It seriously retards the development of emo- 
tional maturity and, therefore, the making 
of good soldiers, sailors, or airmen. 


Intellectual Maturity 


Intellectual maturity involves a general 
questioning of authority, demand for evi- 
dence, a desire for knowledge, and the nar- 
rowing of earlier interests to a relatively 
small number. Fortunately the modern army 
has developed somewhat away from “theirs 
not to reason why, theirs but to do and die”’ 
into something like the réle of a wise parent 
who gives sound reasons sufficiently often so 
that his child knows the parent always has 
reasons and therefore accepts commands 
cheerfully when reasons cannot be given. 
Modern warfare demands intelligence on the 
part of every individual engaging in it. The 
individual’s training should involve continu- 
ally showing him “‘why”’ and not in develop- 
ing blind obedience. In such a program the 
individual knows that discipline is vital and 
therefore accepts it. To the degree that ado- 
lescents are handled in this fashion intellec- 
tual maturity will be stimulated; to the de- 
gree that there are still traces of a policy 
of developing blind obedience and auto- 
matic conduct intellectual development is 


stultified. 
The Worthy Use of Leisure 


Adolescents need to develop hobbies 
which are interesting but do not make too 
much of a drain on their vitality. They need 


me 
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to know how to play some common games 
which do not need much equipment and 
they need to know how to read easily and 
well. On the whole the Armed Forces, es- 
pecially in camps which are not in an active 
battle zone, develop late adolescents in this 
respect with reasonable effectiveness, par- 
ticularly in sports. Special educational offi- 
cers encourage reading and study, though 
the effectiveness of this probably varies 
widely and could certainly be improved in 
most cases if wise guidance and a definite 
policy were provided. 


The Development of Economic 
Independence 


Most adolescents entering the Armed 
Forces have not had a job, or at best have 
had a somewhat casual one. What these 
youths need at this age is a reasonably accu- 
rate estimate of their own abilities, wise 
guidance in selecting a vocation in which 
success is possible, and a realization of the 
need for work. The old army would not 
appear to have been very successful on any 
of these three counts. Personnel selection 
was haphazard, and the individual too often 
had developed in him a notion that work 
was the worst of all evils. This was one of the 
worst results of World War I on many older 
adolescents (and others) who participated 
in it. In the present conflict personnel se- 
lection has improved somewhat, though it 
can never become better than the quality 
of the officers or the opportunities afforded 
them by the chiefs of the services. Again the 
attitudes assumed by the camp commandant 
and his officers are likely to set the pace 
as to what can be done for adolescents in 
crystallizing their desire to work, in helping 
them to assess their own abilities, and to find 
their job both in the army and later in 
civilian life. 


From Britain, January 1943 


The Finding of a Philosophy of Life 


Every adolescent consciously (or more 
often unconsciously) is forging a philosophy 
of life which involves attitudes to himself, 
to his fellows, and to the Universe. In other 
words he has to find his place in the world. 
He needs first of all to know himself, to 
accept himself and be himself. He needs to 
develop a reasonable self-esteem, so that he 
can attain, in some fashion, his own inner 
standards. He needs to have some sort of a 
workable attitude towards service to his 
fellowmen and to know what he may expect 
from them in the way of kindness and selfish- 
ness. He needs to be thoroughly aware of his 
interdependence with others and of the im- 
plications of that interdependence for him- 
self. Then he needs to relate himself to the 
Universe or the Infinite in some fashion. He 
is not at home in his world until he does. 
Some sort of a philosophy of life he must 
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have if he is to be an integrated personality. 
If he is to be really mature he must line 
up his own life with what he conceives to be 
the ultimate values in the Universe and 
have a sense of fellowship with those values. 

What the Armed Forces will do to his 
philosophy of life will vary with the ado- 
lescent, the type of service and the camp he 
enters. Instead of spending much time with 
his peers where he would gradually hammer 
out some philosophy of living he may be 
thrown with older men whose philosophy 
may be bitter or cynical. In any case living 
closely with a group of men forces him to 
develop some sort of philosophy as to his 
relations with them and as to their behavior. 
He learns in a rough school. Often he is too 
greatly influenced by the opinions of his 
own group and loses the impact of ordinary 
civilian influences. In this case his philosophy 
is often a reflection of the herd. 

As the individual enters the danger zone 
and engages in battle the impacts upon his 
philosophy are many. One frequent result 
is the adoption of the fatalistic philosophy — 
“Tf that bullet (or bomb) has my number on 
it, it will get me; if not, it won't.” Another 
result is the intensifying of the sense of in- 
terdependence with one’s fellows. Danger 
is a great leveller of prejudices and dislikes 
and draws comrades-in-arms very close to- 
gether. Still another result is the tendency 
on the part of the individual to judge men 
in terms of “guts,” unselfishness and self- 
sacrifice instead of by the more outward 
and superficial standards often used in 
civilian life. Another result of looking death 
and all its horror in the face is a violent 
shaking up of previous ideas concerning life 
and death and human destiny. Often this is 


all to the good. If the individual is stimu- 
lated to reassess his values and to find a 
reason for the faith that is in him it is a 
maturing experience that will have great 


value. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


That the entry of many older adolescents 
into the Armed Forces will have profound 
effects on their maturity cannot be gainsaid. 
The nation is interested in these effects 
from three angles. First its Armed Forces are 
no better than the men who comprise them. 
Individuals who are immature in any of the 
major areas of their development are weak 
links in the chain of defence. Since it has 
been found necessary to include large num- 
bers of youths below twenty in the Armed 
Forces the nation must take account of their 
immaturity in training them and do what is 
necessary to make them sturdy soldiers, 
sailors and airmen. It is necessary that they 
do not break in times of stress. Secondly, 
the nation wishes to see that these young 
men who will be its citizens after the war 
will not be crippled in the possibility of 
exercising citizenship in an effective manner. 
Thirdly a free nation regards each individual 
as having inherent rights—rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—and 
is anxious that each youth not only defend 
this way of life but be able to enjoy it while 
he lives. 

Winning the war can be achieved only as 
each individual reaches his highest develop- 
ment and devotes all his abilities to the na- 
tional effort. Certainly our adolescents can 
be helped to be more effective members of 
our Armed Forces than their counterparts 


were in World War I. 


A RADIO BROADCAST ON CHILDREN 
IN WARTIME 


“The Rationing of Oliver”’ 


Dramatic presentation by radio is proving increasingly valuable as a means of helping parents, 
teachers, and the general public toward a better understanding of the needs of children and 
youth. Below is reproduced the December first broadcast in the “Children in Wartime” 
series of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor. 


ANNOUNCER: (DRAMATICALLY) Children in eager to be part of the world in which they 
Wartime! find themselves . . . to “belong,” to be 
(PAUSE) important . . . to be doing things. . . 
The war in which the United States is en- of course what they dowilldiffer . . . that 
gaged today is a war to defend our demo- depends on a lot of things. . . . 


cratic way of life, and the right of our =ANNouNncer: What sort of things? 
children to live that way! To the 40,000,- Dr. Stevenson: (LAuGHING) Well, 1 won't 


000 boys and girls who are growing up in get into the argument about how much a 
the United States, we must bring our her- child’s environment affects him!.. . 
itage . . . the traditions of free men and Let’s just say that a child’s conduct is 
women. partly the result of things inside him, and 
(PAUSE . . . THEN SOBERLY) partly the result of things outside him. 
But war arouses many emotions in our . . » We can’t go wrong on that!... 
children, as it does in us. Yes, and if you add that the most impor- a 
(SNEAK IN MUSIC... MARCHING tant factor outside himself is his parents, a 
FEET...) : the whole story is just about told! 
Their conduct and development may be Announcer: I don’t know whether it is or 
affected by the dangers of war and its anx- not! There’s a family on my street with as 
ieties . . . the changes it brings to their five children . . . four of those big fel- 
lives. Can Americans be strong enough to lows everybody likes . . . boys who al- 
safeguard their children... to keep ways behaved themselves. The fifth is a 
them growing straight and strong? Every sawed-off runt who never grew up in body 
week at this time, Dr. George S. Steven- or soul . . . while the other four brothers 
son, noted authority on child problems, are being inducted into the Army and the 
discusses children in wartime. Navy, they’ve just carted Jim off to a 
Dr. Stevenson: Don’t go and get the idea boys’ reform school at sixteen. . . . 


that children in wartime are any different Dr. Srevenson: What did he do? 
from children in peacetime . . . they’re ©ANNouNcER: Oh, he’s been running around 


not! . .. 1 daresay children have been terrorizing people in cheap little hold-ups 
pretty much the same ever since Trojan . . . used an imitation gun, but he held 
War days . . . all budding human beings, up women in dark streets and got away 
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with it for awhile . . . the point I want 
to make is, his father and mother are de- 
cent people, and the rest of their sons 
turned out all right... . So, there 
doesn’t seem much excuse for him! .. . 
Dr. Stevenson: Well . . . I never look for 
excuses anyhow ... people just are 
what they are! .. . But now... you 
go ahead and believe that that kid you 


know about was born with criminal tend- 


encies. 1 never met him, so I can’t say. - 


For myself I’ve never seen one. In the 

meantime, take a look at a boy I do hap- 

pen to know . . . a youngster like the 
one in your story. . . . OliverLong ... 
he’s about 12 and . . . yes, there’s some- 
thing wrong with him too . . . not at all 
the same, of course. . . . 

Announcer: What’s fis trouble? . . . 

Dr. Stevenson: (LAUGHING) Oliver’s chief 
trouble is overeating. 

Announcer: Would you call that a conduct 
problem? 

Dr. Stevenson: (Gay) Well, yes! . . . Olli- 
ver’s the stuffing kind . . . he keeps shov- 
ing it down all day long . . . every mo- 
ment he’s awake you can find him with 
food in his hand or just reaching into the 
ice-box or the bureau drawer for more 

. . why, he can get up from a platter of 
beefsteak with three vegetables and pie a 
la mode and dust off a bag of cream choco- 
lates or a cheese sandwich with mayon- 
naise without pausing for breath. 

ANNOUNCER: (THOUGHTFULLY) H’m!. . 
That doesn’t sound quite natural! .. . 
Are you sure the boy hasn’t an. . 

Dr. STEVENSON: (LAUGHING) Tape worm? 
. . . No, atleast that’s not the cause. I think 
the cause lies somewhere else . . . some- 
where in the emotional realm rather than 
the physical . . . there’ve been a lot of 
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emotions in the Long household... . 
(FADE)... 

Mrs. Lonc: (EXASPERATED, ALMOST IN 
TEARS) I don’t begrudge him what he 
eats! They say a growing child needs 
food! . . . But if they keep on rationing 
things and Oliver keeps on eating, the rest 
of the family will starve, that’s all! .. . 
As it is, I can’t keep up with him... 
he’s... born greedy ... it’s all he 
thinks about, just food! ... Look at 
him, so fat he’s bursting his clothes . . . 
it’s strange the older boys were always so 
different. . . . Ned and Tom are like me, 
small eaters . . . refined by nature... 
lovers of beauty . . . if I’d been able to 
go on with my schooling I'd have been an 
artist . . . or a writer . . . instead all I 
do is feed people . . . feed people, all 
day long! . . . That’s all I live for... 
food and dirty dishes. . . . (FADE). 

Announcer: She seems dissatisfied! . . . 

Dr. Stevenson: Yes, there’s a lot of drudg- 
ery in any home . . . that’s true... . 

Announcer: Do you think Mrs. Long 
has artistic talents that are going to 
waste ... for instance, that love of 
beauty? 

Dr. Stevenson: Well... I've heard a 
good many people speak of their love of 
beauty. . . . It’s quite common to the 
human race . . . when a person harps on 
it, it often means he’s daydreaming. 

Announcer: I’m afraid I don’t follow you 
there! 

Dr. Stevenson: Mrs. Long feels she’s just a 
slave to a family who don’t appreciate her 

. so she gets to dreaming about ca- 
reers she might have chosen that bring 
more applause . . . as am actress... a 
painter... a writer. . . . See what I 
mean? 

Announcer: Yes, I think so . . . and now, 
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. . . Where does Oliver’s over-eating fit 
into the picture? 

Dr. Stevenson: Well... let’s see. . 
(FADE) perhaps Oliver wants a little at- 
tention too. ... 

Oxiver: Gee, mom, that pie smells good. 
. « » I can smell it all the way into the 
living room . . . it’s pumpkin! 

_ Mrs. Lone: (crossty) Never mind what it 
is! . . . You run along outdoors. . . . 
Oxiver: Are they in the pantry? . . . I bet 
they are! ... .. I'm hun- 

gry!... 

Mrs. Lone: Honestly, you make me mad! 
. . « Now, you keep out of there! . . . A 
boy who ate the lunch you did doesn’t 
need any more... . 

Oxiver: (eNjoyING IT) I can’t help it if I’m 
hungry, can I, mom? 

Mrs. Lone: (FirMiy) You aren’t hungry! 

O tver: guess I know better’n you! 

Mrs. Lone: What are you munching right 
now, if you please? . . . 

Oxiver: It’s . . . it’s nothing. . . . 

Mrs. Lone: Oh, yes, it is, too! . . . What’ve 

. . « Come here 


Mmmmm 


you got in your pocket? 
and let me see. . . . 

Oxtver: You said I couldn’t have candy, 
mom... . 

Mrs. Lone: Take your hand out of your 
pocket... .oh!... sugar . . . a pocket 
full of lumps of sugar! . . . Ideclare .. . 
you eat up all the sugar and the family 
goes without, I suppose! ... Do you 
know sugar’s rationed? 

Oxiver: It’s just a few lumps. . . . 

Mrs. Lone: Go drop it back in the sugar 
bowl ...no... let’sseeit! ... Filthy 
dirty from those hands of yours, as I 
supposed! . . . Drop it in the garbage 
pail. . . . (FADE) No, you can’t keep it. 
. . . Oliver, you've got me worried to 
death . . . something’s got to be done! . . . 


Dr. Stevenson: You see, Mrs. Long isn’t 
very affectionate to Oliver. But he does 
get plenty of her attention just - the 

ANNOUNCER: You mean that may be why 
Oliver eats so much? ... To annoy 

Dr. Stevenson: I’m not sure I'd put it just 
that way. Oliver isn’t trying consciously 
to annoy his mother. But he feels some- 
what unwanted by her, and that leaves 
him unsatisfied. He unconsciously trans- 
lates his need for something into a need for 
food. . . . 

Announcer: That seems very unusual! . . . 

Dr. Stevenson: No, it’s very natural for 
human beings to do- that... even 
grown-ups. A person who feels neglected 
will often eat more. There’s a close con- 
nection between mother love and food, es- 
pecially in childhood . . 
kid mixes them up . . . you see, they're 
both hungers of a kind. . . . 

ANNOUNCER: (LAUGHING) Look out, doctor! 
You'll have me asking you whether a fat 
man is fat because he’s not loved . . . or 
not loved because he’s fat! . . . 

Dr. Stevenson: (LAuGHING) It can be 
either. And that goes for the girls, too! 
. . » Many a woman who feels her hus- 
band doesn’t love her any more sits around 
the house consoling herself with chocolate 
creams. . . . Besides, you see, it works! 
...A fat person gets attention... . 
Oliver gets attention if only for his 
gluttony. ... 

ANNOUNCER: (LAUGHING) Dr. Stevenson, I 
think you’ve unearthed something here 
that should interest those who plan to ra- 


tion food . . 


. sometimes the 


. a sort of principle: “Give 
em love and short rations’ll do!”’ But see 
here . . . you say Oliver feels unwanted. 


. . » Now, why doesn’t his mother want 
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him .. . because he’s fat? . . . You 
seem to think it’s not... . 

Dr. Stevenson: Well... let’s see . 
let’s try to find out how Mrs. Long does 
feel about Oliver . . . (FADE) way down 
deep inside. . . . 

Mrs. Lone: I feel guilty about him . . . if 
I didn’t I'd manage to discipline him bet- 
ter, I guess! . . . You see . . . Ned was 

eight and Tom was six when Oliver was 

born. I didn’t want another child... I 

felt if 1 had another so late I’d just be a 

drudge until I was old and it didn’t matter 

any more. Besides . . . well, besides, I 

knew it'd be the last straw between Mr. 

Long and myself. He always wanted chil- 

dren, but when he saw me so tied down he 

just went out and had a good time with 
his men friends and I didn’t count at all. 

That’s the way he is... he had his 

youth, but he never stops to think I didn’t 

have mine. Now it’s too late... . I 

never will any more... he’s young 

...Tm old...I'm old, and I'm 

lonely too. No one ever thinks I might 

need fussing over . . . noone ever thinks 
I’m anything but a drudge. . 

Dr. Stevenson: Oliver represents the loss 
of her youth... . 

Announcer: You think she doesn’t love the 

Dr. Stevenson: Oh, I think she does . . . 
but there’s a sharp conflict in her mind 
concerning him . . . trouble is, the child 

guesses there is . . . that arouses certain 
emotions in him... . 

Announcer: What would you recommend 
for this child, Dr. Stevenson? 

Dr. Stevenson: A better understanding on 
the part of the mother . . . especially an 

understanding of herself first, she must 

see that she’s making a good home for the 


older boys . . . but not too good a one 
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for this child . . 
that is... . 
Announcer: Can she ever be made to see 

Dr. Stevenson: Very possibly she can . . . 
as a matter of fact, I think she has. . . 


. and she must see why 


you see, something happened to open her 

eyes...a...aholdup... 

ANNOUNCER: (ASTONISHED) A hold-up! 

Dr. Stevenson: (LAUGHING) Oh, it didn’t 
amount toanything . . . just a kid in the 
neighborhood gone wrong! . . . It was 
your story of such a youngster that made 
me recall Mrs. Long’s experience .. . 
you see, a few nights ago she stepped out 
to a neighbor's house a couple of blocks 
away ... coming home. . . (FADE) it 
was rather late and... . 

YouTH: (YOUNG, BUT TRYING TO BE VERY 
roucH) Hands up or I'll shoot... 
gimme your pocketbook. . . . 

Mrs. Lona: (GIvEs A SHORT SCREAM) Help! 

Yourn:Cut the racket . . . handsup!.. . 

Mrs. Lone: Say . . . waitaminute.. . 
know who you are! . . . You're Johnny 
West ... for shame... you throw 
that gun away! ... 

Yourn:I... I willnot!... 

Mrs. Lone: Oh, yes, you will . . . shame 
on you! . . . aren’t your two big broth- 
ers in the war? .. . and you trying to 
bring disgrace on them! 

Yournu: (wittinc) Aw . . . you can’t stop 
me ... I’m used to being jawed at! 

Mrs. Lone: (rHOUGHTFULLY) Used to being 
jawed at... .H’m! Maybe so!... I 
always thought your dad was pretty loud- 
mouthed! All the same. . . . 

Youru: Are you going to turn over your 

. or dol shoot? ... 


. . You lis- 


money? . . 
Mrs. Lone: Indeed I’m not! . 


ten to me, Johnny West . . . you're jeal- 
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ous because your brothers are big strap- 
ping fellows and you're a runt... 
you're just tryin’ to act big. . . 

Youtu: (ANNoyED) Gosh, you sound like 
mom... she never had no use for 
me! .:.. 

Mrs. Lone: More’s the pity! 

Youtnu: (sevr-prry) I can’t help it I’m 
small! . . . They’re ashamed of me for 
it. . . dad is, and mom too... 

Mrs. Lone: (SUDDENLY KINDLY) Don’t say 
that . . . here, give me that gun! ... 
good Lord, it’s wood! . . 
home . . . you tell your mom she ought 
to watch out for you . . . poor kid... 

Yourn: Your Oliver’s kinda funny-lookin’ 


- how, you go 


too, ain’t ‘he, though? .. . 

Mrs. Lone: Why . . . why, what do you 
mean? ... 

Youtu: I mean . . . he’s a funny lookin’ 
kid . . . he’s so fat! . . 

Mrs. Lone: Oh . . . I don’t know. . . . 

Youtn: I bet you do. . . I bet you hate 
toown him... 

(FADE). 
(SOUND OF DOOR CLOSING) 

Mrs. Lone: (To HERSELF) Hate to own him! 
. . Hate to own him!.. . . Was that 
what he said? . . . I keep hearing it ring- 
ing in my ears all the time... . I’ve 
never been really good to the kid, I never 
have! . . . I’ve been mean to him! . . 
Maybe he’ll be a hold-up man when he 
grows up... . 

OLIVER: (APPROACHING MIKE, CHEERFUL) 
Hello,mom. . . . Say . . . Ismellsome- 
thing good! 

Mrs. Lona: (starts crossty) Never mind 
now! ... (CHANGES TO TENDER) are 
you hungry? ... 

(pumMBsTRUCK) I... 
what'd you say, mom? ... 

Mrs. Lone: I’ve got some apple pie out on 


the shelf . . . I baked it for tomorrow 
. . but if you’re hungry .. . 

OLIVER: (CAN’T MAKE OUT HER TENDERNESS) 
I don’t know . . . maybe I’m not hun- 
gry ... I guess I thought I was... 
gee, mom . . . (WorRRIED) are you sick, 
or something? .. . 

Mrs. Lone: No, Oliver... I’m_ all 
right... . 

Oxiver: You sound kinda funny! .. . 

Mrs. Lone: I was thinking what a good 
boy you are! ... 

Ouiver: Who, me? .. . 

Mrs. Lone: Well . . . yes, you are! ... 
Didn’t you know it? ... 

Oxiver: (EMBARRASSED) Gee... no! . . 
I guess I’m not very good to steal the 
sugar all the time. . . 

Mrs. Lone: You ought to try to get thin, 
Oliver. . 

Ouiver: (HEsITATING) Do you think I'd 
have to give up pie to get thin, mom? 
Mrs. Lone: Well, I guess you could have a 

piece once in a while, at mealtime. 

Oxiver: Gee . . . I'd like to get thin. . 
then I could be a soldier some day! 

Announcer: I see what you mean, Dr. 

. that hold-up kid and 

Oliver with his pie are pretty much the 

same . . . two kids that aren’t happy at 


Stevenson . . 


home... . 
Dr. Srevenson: A boy needs to feel he’s im- 
portant in hishome . . 
think a lot of him . . 
surance in order to grow up properly . . . 
take it away and there’s bound to be some 
sort of upset in his conduct. . . . 
Announcer: You can ration anything but 
is that it? 
Dr. STEVENSON: Yes . . 


. that his parents 
. he needs that as- 


mother love . . . 
. that’sright ... 
in wartime, with so much stress in the 
world about them, children need more 
assurance that they’re loved at home 
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. it’s the greatest possible safeguard 
they can find! ... 

Announcer: You've been listening to Dr. 
George S. Stevenson, Medical Director of 
the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, who comes to you under the aus- 
pices of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. The characters in 


today’s episode were purely fictitious. 
If you have a problem on which you need 
help, write to the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for your free 
copy of the Children’s Bureau booklet, 
“To Parents in Wartime.” “Children in 
Wartime” has been presented as a public 
service and came to you from New York. 


NOTES 


tas Child Study Association of America 

began a new radio program, “Children 
and the War,” on January 4. The program is 
presented by Pauline Rush Fadiman, Editor 
of Child Study magazine, at 4:30 P.m., EWT, 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System, It 
is designed “to give to parents and those 
taking care of the children of working 
mothers an understanding of what happens 
to children in war time, and the ways of 
keeping children emotionally healthy in 
time of stress.” 


Blue Network’s “Baby Institute” made its 
debut December 14. The Institute will 
broadcast daily, Monday through Friday, at 
10:30 a.M., EWT. It will deal with the 
health and training of children from birth 
until school entrance. Miss Jessie Stanton, of 
the Bank Street Schools, lecturer on Child 
Development at New York University, 
serves as chairman and interviews members 
of a board made up of pediatricians and 
psychiatrists. 
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Michigan, through the Division of Men- 
tal Hygiene of its State Hospital Commis- 
sion, has recently established three new full- 
time child guidance clinics at Kalamazoo, 
Muskegon, and Bay City-Saginaw. These, 
together with the Lansing clinic, now make 
available to parents and teachers mental 
hygiene consultation and treatment on a 
full-time basis, as compared with part-time 
service previously supplied, 


Research in the personality development 
of American Indian children begun on the 
Papago reservation in Arizona in February, 
1942, has broadened into a well-organized 
project on six reservations—Papago, Navajo, 
Hopi, Zuni, and Zia in the Southwest, and 
Pine Ridge, South Dakota. This research 
seeks to describe how Indian children grow 
up, how they are molded by the world of 
family, of tribal customs, of white teachers 
and Government personnel, and how 
they take their places as adults in their 
communities. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE ASPECTS OF WAR AND 
EDUCATION 


Some Recent Pronouncements 


What needs to be done for the emotional well-being of children and youth in wartime; to 
what extent good can come from the evil of war; and what we may hope to do in creating a 
better human society after the war with our present and foreseeable knowledge of the sci- 
ences underlying human relationships—these are the theme of many a pronouncement of our 


day. A few recent ones are given herewith. 


“The Mission of Education in this War’ (By 
the Editorial Board of Frontiers of 
Democracy, December 15, 1942). 

The youngest children will need special 
care that their physical and emotional needs 
be fully met. Many mothers will be work- 
ing; their children must not suffer. It be- 
comes a community obligation to care for all 
such. 

A particular need of these youngest, and 
this is in all types of homes, will be, nega- 
tively, to shield them from the war anxieties 
of their parents and other surrounding 
adults, and, positively, to build in them an 
adequate sense of security. Except as it is 
adult-created, war anxiety will under our 
probable war conditions hardly come to the 
childish mind. 

The middle group of children will be more 
discerning and can be more active. Being 
older they will properly wish to understand 
what is going on. But there is a danger 
whenever older people call on younger to 
help them. If these children do not feel 
themselves part of the war effort or do not 
see the bearing of what they do and them- 
selves accept it as their service, then they are 
missing the constructive educative effects. 

There is besides the further danger that 
these young ones may build hate against the 


German and Japanese people, and, even 
worse, against their playmates of German or 
Japanese origin. We can all properly hate the 
evil policies and evil deeds*of these peoples, 
but not the people themselves, and still less 
should our children hate their comrades of 
such connections. 

The older boys and girls, those of high 
school age, carry great significance for edu- 
cation as we think of what these war years 
can mean for them and through them for the 
years that lie ahead. These young people 
must increasingly come to understand what 
is at stake in the war and how and why. They 
must begin seriously to build a positive out- 
look on life which shall include our past his- 
tory, the war, the future, and our duty—all 
in one consistent view. There is danger here 
that some schools will mistakenly accept the 
systematic acquisition of formal knowledge 
for effective education. Mere “history” as 
such or “the classics” as such will not suffice. 
It is growth in insight and correlative char- 
acter that we seek. Our youth must learn to 
think broadly and understandingly about 
life as it actually confronts; and their learn- 
ings must be so personally organized with 
reference to life as to bring security within 
and effectiveness without. These desired re- 
sults, moreover, can follow only as the youth 
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live what they learn, live it sincerely in their 
hearts and live it actively and consistently in 
outer conduct. There is no other way. 


“Teachers Have a Double Responsibility” 
(From the Report of the International 
Conference at Lynmouth, England, 
August 13-20, 1942). 

This International Conference of Profes- 
sors and Teachers from Belgium, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Fighting France, Greece, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and the 
U.S.S.R.; from Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Australia, Canada, and South 
Africa, with refugee anti-Fascist teachers 
from Austria, Germany, Hungary, and 
Spain, convened by the Council for Educa- 
tion in World Citizenship, profoundly be- 
lieves that there exists for all teachers a 
double responsibility. As citizens they must 
strive to create a state of society in which the 
children whom they teach may grow up to 
live their lives in freedom from fear and free- 
dom from want, and to contribute the best 
that is in them to the welfare of their fellow- 
men. As teachers they must strive to insure 
that all children everywhere shall enjoy such 
social conditions and receive such education 
as shall enable them to develop to the full 
their natural gifts of spirit, mind, and body 
for the service of their fellow-men ina society 
in which service to the community rather 
than personal profit is the main incentive. 

The Conference is firmly persuaded that 
the survival and progress of the human race 
depends ultimately upon man’s power to use 
the resources of the earth and the discov- 
eries of science for the common weal, upon a 
sense of world citizenship, knowledge and 
understanding of international affairs and a 
desire to act upon the principles of freedom, 
justice and mercy, cooperation and good 


faith. 
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The Conference asks the Council for Edu- 
cation in World Citizenship to note that 
teaching can be made more effective by 
associating the school more closely with the 
life of the community around it. The Con- 
ference believes the development of the 
emotional life of the child to be of vital im- 
portance, and therefore urges the Council 
to consider how a more central position in 
education for world citizenship may be 
given to music, dancing, and rhythmic 
movement and the visual arts, as these in the 
opinion of the Conference form a basis for 
international understanding and apprecia- 
tion which is free from linguistic difficulties 
and embraces the emotional and the spiritual. 


“Increased Facilities for Guidance” (STANLEY 
P. Davies, Executive Director of the 
Community Service Society, New 
York City, in an article in the New 
York Times, December 27, 1942). 


The current delinquency problem in the 
public schools points sharply, welfare groups 
say, not so much to police protection as to 
disturbing factors in the home and in the 
community. The present need, they con- 
tend, is for greatly increased facilities for the 
guidance and social understanding and 
treatment of school children. 

It has been pointed out that teachers are 
overworked and weighed down by large 
classes and extra wartime duties out of hours, 
and so cannot be expected to get to the roots 
of these behavior problems unaided. Social 
agency leaders have suggested, therefore, 
that the teacher should have at her elbow 
direct access to guidance and social resources 
which, working closely with her, will 
reach back into home and community to 
deal with the problems reflected in the 
classroom. 

Educators and social agencies are agreed 
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that this calls for increasing the social and 
psychiatric facilities in the school system it- 
self, and also the fuller use by the schools of 
the resources in the community. This points 
to the need of at least one person with social 
training and experience in each school to 
work side by side with the school staff and 
with the social workers in the community. 


_ Most teachers and principals recognize that 


it is no confession of failure on their part to 
call upon the skilled services that the com- 
munity offers. 


“Growing Up in a World at War” (From a 
pamphlet by The Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, Chicago). 

Any conclusions to be drawn from a study 
of children in these times must be based on a 
recognition that war is a new and disrupting 
factor in the life of children as well as adults. 
War itself not only upsets day-by-day liv- 
ing, but the contemplation of war can be 
equally disturbing to the child’s emotional 
balance. The world-wide situation of today, 
which affects all normal children to some de- 
gree, obviously creates far greater unbalance 
in those children who had found life hard 
even in normal times. It is important to 
recognize what happens to children under 
strain; it is more important to formulate 
plans to help children combat the new men- 
ace to their stability. Parents, teachers, so- 
cial workers, group leaders, and physicians 
all have their specific function in the proper 
handling of this problem. 

It must be kept in mind that although the 
child’s response to any disturbing situation 
is determined generally by his age level, at 
the same time it varies widely within the 
group. Planning on the basis of age groups, 
therefore, is not enough, but must take into 
account individual variation. 

It is essential to be constantly alert for 


signals of distress indicating anxiety, charac- 
ter breakdown, delinquency. Evidence of 
the outbreak of anxiety, such as a return to 
infantile ways, should be given prompt at- 
tention. While one instance in itself may not 
be harmful, repetition or continuance may 
establish a pattern that may leave a per- 
manent imprint on the child’s character. 
Reassurance to the little child by his parents 
may easily reestablish his confidence. Imme- 
diate attention to a child’s outbreak of anx- 
iety, like immediate attention to a wound 
by first aid, means a better chance for quick 
recovery. Character breakdown, evidenced 
by an increase in pilfering and minor vandal- 
ism in the somewhat older child, can often 
be arrested by a judicious combination of 
restraint and provision of recreational 
outlets. 

The threat of delinquency in the adoles- 
cent is a far more complicated problem and 
demands more comprehensive treatment. 
The mere reassurance of safety and security, 
which is adequate for the small child, is not 
sufficient. The adolescent is not concerned 
merely with the immediate present; he has 
his eye on the future. We must let him talk 
freely about what is important to him; we 
must encourage and respect his idealism and 
his striving for independence. At the same 
time, we must help him face the reality of 
the present and the future. 


“Children Not Necessarily Maimed” (Mar- 
GARET Meap, in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, December, 1942). 

Children are not maimed by contact with 
death or with life. They are maimed if they 
have to face such contact alone or if all those 
around them expect them to be maimed, or 
if, as too often happens, their only contact 
with the facts of life and death comes to 
them in the death of a member of their own 
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family. Unprepared to face any reality, and 
suddenly confronted with its full impact in 
their own families, they have, of course, 
been traumatized, and child-guidance ex- 
perts have told us of their cases. In England, 
also, children who have seen members of 
their own family injured or killed have suf- 
fered psychologically, though not to such a 
degree that psychiatry cannot restore them 
to full functioning. 

But the simple facts of life and death, as 
they occur in war or peace, in the commu- 
nity, do not hurt children. We have been 
over-protecting children for fifty years, and 
now, faced with the circumstance that we 
can overprotect them no longer, Americans 
are worried. Unless they can learn to believe 
that their worry is needless, that they can 
protect their children simply by including 
them, serenely, within the community circle 
as the community faces whatever disasters 
may come—the children will be hurt not by 
bombs, but by the isolation thrust upon 
them as their parents tensely put them off 
with feeble fibs and tales that the blackout 
is to keep the naughty Japs from stealing 
their toys. The children can stand up to 
reality, however grim, if the adults can, 
and if the adults believe in the children’s 
strength. 


“Psychological Disarmament” (From Vice- 
Presipent Wattace’s Address on the 
Woodrow Wilson birthday anniver- 
sary). 

“A special problem that will face the 
United Nations immediately upon the at- 
tainment of victory over either Germany or 
Japan will be what to do with the defeated 


nation. Revenge for the sake of revenge 


would be a sign of barbarism—but this time 
we must make absolutely sure that the 
guilty leaders are punished, that the de- 
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feated nation realizes its defeat and is not 
permitted to re-arm. The United Nations 
must back up military disarmament with 
psychological disarmament—supervision, or 
at least inspection, of the school systems of 
Germany and Japan, to undo so far as possi- 
ble the diabolical work of Hitler and the 
Japanese war lords in poisoning the minds of 
the young.” 


“The Long, Hard Struggle’ (James S. PLant, 
at the Vassar Institute for Family and 
Child-Care Services in War Time). 

We must, if we are interested in a peaceful 
future for our children, realize that actually 
war is easy, that war has no really human 
problems in it. We have no questions to 
solve in war—we have only to kill or to pay 
taxes; these, in a war, demand our total de- 
votion. But when the war is over we shall 
have to go back to the problems we have 
been talking about today, if we are to arrive 
at a new relationship between men. This is 
the long, hard struggle. 


“Restoration to Happiness” (Auice A. BatLey, 
“The Interlude Between War and 
Peace). 


From the humanitarian and spiritual 
standpoint, the vital problem after the war 
will be the restoration of the children of the 
world to happiness, security, proper stand- 
ards of life and conduct, and some measure 
of understanding control. This is essentially 
a problem of education, Educators and 
psychologists of vision in every country 
must be mobilized and the “pattern of 
things to come”’ for the children must be in- 
telligently determined. This will have to be 
done on an international scale and with the 
wisdom which comes from a grasp of imme- 
diate need and a farsighted vision of the 
future. 
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EDUCATION FOR DEATH—OR FOR LIFE? 


W. P. PERCIVAL 


Taking Ziemer’s “Education for Death” as a starting point, Dr. Percival, who is Director of 
Protestant Education for the Province of Quebec and President of the Canada and New- 
foundland Education Association, first analyzes Nazi developments in youth education and 
then contrasts these with the philosophy and practice in schools of the democratic nations, 
with special reference to the Canadian provinces. 


n Gregor Ziemer’s book, “Education for 

Death,” it will be recalled, the author 
outlines the Nazi theory of education, the 
gist of which is that boys and girls are born 
to give themselves for the State and to 
suffer for it even to death. 

Visitors to Germany in recent years have 
been amazed at the enthusiasm of youth 
for the Nazi cause, and their devotion to 
Adolf Hitler. They have tried to find the 
reasons for this ardor. Many people have 
learned the remote causes of Naziism, the 
passion of the Prussian for militarism, and 
the cry of the German for Lebensraum. 
They are aware of Bismarck’s statement 
that “He who directs the. school directs 
the country’s future,” and of the Napole- 
onic conception of education, which reads: 
“My principal aim in the establishment of 
a teaching body is to have a means for 
directing political and moral opinions.” This 
conception of education has been adopted 
wholeheartedly by the Nazis. 

Before the classroom teaching could be 
of the type desired it was necessary to see 
that every teacher was a good Nazi. To 
insure this, all teachers’ associations in Ger- 
many were disbanded, and teachers who 
wished to stay in the profession were com- 
pelled to join a National Socialist Teachers’ 
union. All educational periodicals that were 


opposed to Naziism were suppressed. By 
decree, no more decisions were to be made 
by teaching staffs but by the principals of 
the schools. These were to be in accordance 
with instructions received from the ‘‘Min- 
istry of Science, Education, and Social 
Enlightenment.” The edicts propounded 
were to be followed to the letter. 

The aims of education in Germany have 
all been restated in recent years to conform 
with the ideas of the Nazis. Some of the 
principal tenets are as follows: 

1. The primary purpose of education is 
the interest of the State. Education for 
German might and power is the keystone 
of this system. 

2. In order that Germany may be power- 
ful, school children must have their minds 
set on the right track. All boys must be 
taught to serve the State and be willing to 
give themselves up to it entirely. The way 
they can serve is by training for the armed 
services. Consequently, all Nazi schools are 
auxiliaries and feeders of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

3. The education of boys is more im- 
portant than that of girls and the training 
of the sexes is different. Boys must develop 
tough muscles, endurance, and have a prac- 
tical education directed towards participa- 
tion in war. Girls must be taught that they 
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are the inferior sex. They must be prepared 
to become housewives and must exercise in 
order that they may be physically strong 
so as to become the mothers of healthy 
children—boys preferred—who, in turn, can 
be trained for death. 

4. Education largely parallels physical 
development. Hitler has said: “A wide 
cultural knowledge, a broad education in 
various phases of learning, dulls the senses, 
paralyzes the will power and the ability to 
make decisions.” Consequently, intellectual 
attainment is not assessed in Germany at 
nearly the high value formerly set upon it. 

5. The system of education is a practical 
application of the unethical philosophy pro- 
pounded by Nietzsche that Might is Right. 
A hundred years ago Fichte wrote that the 
citizens should be incapable of willing any- 
thing other than the State wills them to 
will. German pupils are taught that all life 
is a struggle in which the stronger beats the 
weaker; the spider beats the fly, the cat the 
mouse, the hound the hare. Consequently, 
the superior Nazi will defeat the inferior 
members of the decadent democracies. 

6. Their songs are war songs. The Horst 
Wessel, Deutschland Uber Alles, and minor 
songs are all in this strain. Germans glory 
in fluttering swastika banners, military uni- 
forms, goosestep marching, and military 
displays. 

7. As the schools are governed by decrees 
which come from the “Minister of Science, 
Education, and Enlightenment,” or some- 
times direct from the Fuhrer himself, each 
teacher is a miniature Hitler who likewise 
governs by decrees. 

8. Nazi sports are built around war. They 
consist of “catch-as-catch-can” games (where, 
of course, the victory is to the strong), 
marching, pitching and striking tents, living 
in camps, military science, military geog- 
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raphy, recognizing different kinds of terrain 
for military strategy, shooting, bomb- 
throwing. The Hitler Youth knives are en- 
graved “Blut und Ehre” (Blood and Honor). 
Very young boys have wooden guns to drill 
with, but as they grow older they play with 
more dangerous weapons until, as Hitler 
Youth, they graduate into the use of firearms. 

Much in the educational systems of the 
totalitarian and democratic countries is, of 
course, decidedly similar. Children in Ger- 
many naturally learn the three R’s, as ours 
do. Much of their learning centers around 
love of nature and the beautiful, as does ours. 
As they grow older they are taught love of 
country, the dignity of work, the necessity 
for courage and self-sacrifice, and pride in 
the outstanding patriots, scientists, and 
other great personalities of their country 
who are race-pure and whose teaching ac- 
cords with Nazi ideas. 

Because of these similarities, the super- 
cilious or cynical might say that there is little 
difference between the Nazi system of edu- 
cation and our own. Those who have dis- 
cernment and will examine the totalitarian 
and democratic systems wil! soon find that 
the underlying philosophy is essentially 
different. In the average Britisher there is 
little idea of training any school child for 
death. He would rather train for cricket, 
football, baseball, and hockey. Francis Drake 
finished his game of bowls and then went off 
to finish the Spanish Armada. His successors 
are just the same. Life to a Britisher is a 
game, not a fight. After the game he wishes 
to forget that those on the other side were 
opponents and wants to take them out to 
dinner, treating them as jolly good fellows. 
The same thinking pertains to international 
affairs. 

An analysis of the publications of our 
Canadian Departments of Education shows 
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clearly that there is no parallel to the belli- 
cose German ideals, Teachers’ and pupils’ 
organizations here flourish unhampered by 
Departments of Education. We find no idea 
that Might is Right, that the schools are 
auxiliaries of the army, that education is 
mainly for bodily development; and our 
schools are certainly free from detailed in- 
structions of a political party nature. Patri- 
otic songs are taught, of course, but they are 
for the purpose of fostering a national senti- 
ment rather than for breathing out threats 
and slaughter. The fact that only a small per- 
centage of our people know all the words of 
“God Save the King,” of “O Canada,” and 
of “The Maple Leaf” shows indeed the 
under-insistence placed by the schools on the 
singing of patriotic songs 

The publications of the Canadian De- 
partments of Education show that our pupils 
are trained for life. There is no reference 
whatever to premature military careers and 
no hint of fighting to the death. While the 
publications naturally point to loyalty and 
love of country, the aims of education enu- 
merated center around the development of 
the individual for his own sake, not that 
he may be sacrificed for the State. The 
virtues of fair play, kindness, and coépera- 
tion are stressed. The school also encourages 
a world outlook rather than a purely na- 
tional one. Towards this end it seeks to fur- 
ther the intellectual development of each 
individual. 

Here are some quotations from publica- 
tions of Canadian Departments of Educa- 
tion that illustrate the character and philos- 
ophy of Canadian schools: 


Ouebec 


“Education is considered in terms of life.” 

“The center of interest has shifted from the sub- 
ject taught to the object of the teaching, namely, 
the child.” 


“The purpose of education . . . is the develop- 
ment of the entire personality of the child . . . so 
that he may become a good citizen.”’ 

“The development of the personality of the 
child . . . must be the conscious objective of the 
teacher in all his work.” 

“The first of these principles is freedom. No child 
can develop properly in an atmosphere of constant 
coercion and restraint.” 

“In the activities of school life children now have 
to work together, and this group activity demon- 
strates in a practical way the necessity of codpera- 
tion,” 

“A child realizes that he has a personality of his 
own and that there is a large field for his individual 
enterprise.” 

“No education is complete which disregards the 
spiritual legacy of the ages.” ; 

“The objectives of education will be attained if 
children are so trained that they become healthy, 
moral, cultured, efficient, self-supporting, and coép- 
erative citizens.” 


Ontario 


“Society is best developed not by requiring all 
its members to develop according to a similar pat- 
tern but by affording opportunities for each to de- 
velop to the fullest possible extent the innate 
capacities that he has, so far as these are socially 
valuable.” 

“The school must seek to lead the child to choose 
and accept as his own those ideals of conduct and 
endeavor which our society approves.”’ 


New Brunswick 


“He will have appreciation of what is beautiful, 
respect for what is noble, reverence for what is holy.”’ 

“The children will grow up with a social and moral 
consciousness.” 


Saskatchewan 


“‘Education is preéminently a social process.’ 

‘Practice daily the simple virtues.” 

“Appreciate actively the blessings and privileges 
of all phases of institutional life, including home life, 
school life, community life, and church life.” 


British Columbia 


**All education has a moral reference. The school 
should lead to the formation of high ideals and to 
noble conduct.” 
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Illustrations and quotations could be mul- 
tiplied to show that our schools look to the 
welfare of each child. Our system of educa- 
tion teaches give and take, encourages pupils 
to play the game, breeds respect for the 
underdog (the sympathy of almost all being 
for the little fellow); it shows the necessity 
for developing kindness, trains children to 
think, urges them to respect authority based 
on understanding and reason rather than on 
blind observance of despotic edicts; it urges 
the youth to build good habits of life, aids 
the development of initiative and patience, 
provides for self-expression, better emo- 
tional outlets, and further facilities for sci- 
entific and artistic development; it enables 
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pupils to understand the meaning of freedom 
of speech, fredom of assembly, the responsi- 
bility incurred by reason of the privilege 
of self-government in school, city, and State; 
and demonstrates the priceless blessing of 
working with and sacrificing for one an- 
other in a spirit of brotherhood based on 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ who 
taught us to love one another. 

These good doctrines are taught in our 
schools—not those of hate and blood-lust. 
We want our children to turn their minds 
toward altruism and social living instead of 
pugilism and antisocial standards. Let us 
continue to teach our children this way of 


life. 


S. HARCOURT PEPPARD, M.D. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE EFFECT OF WAR ON EDDIE* 


ce howling issued from the 
fourth grade classroom with the words, 
“He did it. You're not fair. You're a liar. I 
won't stop. I hate you!” tumbling through 
the sound. The teacher next door thought, 
“I’m glad I don’t have Eddie this year. 
What’s the matter? He wasn’t like that last 
year.” 

An hour later, Eddie’s mother sat tense in 
the principal’s office, saying she did not 
know what to do. Whenever bad reports 
came from the school, Eddie’s stepfather 
spanked him and sent him to bed, but the 
reports kept coming. Last year Eddie had 
not acted like this. Mr. Abbott, the princi- 
pal, asked the teacher what had started the 
scene, and Miss Smith said she was explain- 
ing a change in rules on air-raid drills and 
emphasizing the importance of keeping 
calm. She noticed Eddie was squirming rest- 
lessly, then saw him deliberately throw a 
twist of paper with a pen in it at another 
boy. When she told him to pick it up and 


* Submitted by Miss Helen Kepler, Psychiatric 
School Social Case Worker in the Bureau of Child 
Guidance, Board of Education, New York City. 


come up front, Eddie at once began to 
shout. ‘‘Wasn’t he the boy who started cry- 
ing in one air-raid drill and got into a fight on 
the stairs in another?” the principal asked. 
The teacher stated this was true, but added 
that Eddie had outbursts of temper often 
when criticized or denied a request, and that 
he fought.with other boys. Eddie’s mother 
agreed, saying Eddie has always had a tem- 
per and has liked to show off, but this year he 
is much worse, and nothing new has hap- 
pened at home. 

A week later Eddie’s mother came reluc- 
tantly to the child guidance clinic, the 
principal having made the arrangements and 
persuaded her to go. She was frank in stating 
her doubt of psychiatrists. Eddie had been 
“spoiled” as a young child as she herself had 
been, and his behavior now is the result, she 
said. Her story, as she continued in detail, 
showed that Eddie had had an insecure, 
disrupted childhood. The “spoiling,” as is 
most often true, was the indulgence given a 
child to keep him quiet and out of the par- 
ents’ way, and was alternated with severe 
beatings for the same purpose. 
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The father, an artist of Italian extraction, 
had been brought up by worshiping parents 
to consider himself specially privileged. He 
resented Eddie who took attention and wait- 
ing on away from himself. He showed this by 
ignoring the child or hitting him when he 
was in the way, and beating him severely if 
he cried, even as an infant. At other times, 
he overwhelmed Eddie with demonstrations 
of affection or with presents. The mother 
had grown up with material care but little 
attention, explanation or guidance from her 
parents, and had married without consider- 
ing any of the responsibilities involved. 
After a childhood of few restrictions or re- 
sponsibilities, she found herself married to a 
man who expected her constant attention 
and introduced her to financial worries. 
Fighting, verbal and physical, between the 
parents became a regular occurrence before 
Eddie was one year old. The mother’s misery 
was increased by knowing Eddie was wrongly 
beaten and she tried to “make up to him” 
for it by indulging him. At other times she, 
too, lost her temper with him. 

When Eddie was five, a final fight led to a 
separation. Eddie lived a few months with 
his mother, a few with his father, according 
to the family finances. When Eddie was 
seven, his mother, now divorced, remarried 
a steady, orderly, undemonstrative man of 
German background. Eddie came to live in 
the household and for a year seemed to be 
growing less nervous, less tempestuous. 

Then the United States entered the war. 

In the first air-raid alarm, Eddie became 
hysterical, clinging to his teacher. In the 
drills thereafter, he forgot directions and be- 
came involved in fights. He was generally 
more irritable and at the same time more 
fearful, lying awake at night. 

Eddie’s father had been drafted. Eddie’s 
stepfather, a salesman in a store, had added 
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work and the same small salary despite the 
rising cost of living. His mother, defensive 
about her husband’s German parentage, had 
entered volunteer Red Cross activities four 
afternoons a week. 

Like all children, Eddie had feelings of 
mixed love and resentment toward his par- 
ents, but with more resentment and for very 
real reasons. Eddie’s father could not be- 
come to him the image of good, and author- 
ity for him to follow. Eddie could not feel 
secure in his mother’s love. Sometimes she 
seemed to love him and sometimes to hate 
him no matter what he did. His parents had 
often seemed to fight about him which, 
while it made him feel important, also scared 
him. Was it something bad in him that made 
them fight? Would something happen to 
him to punish him for this badness? These 
thoughts frightened him. When his parents 
had separated he resented not having both 
of them. His bitter comment was that “par- 
ents ought to stay together.” Even though 
he considered his stepfather “‘cold,”’ he felt 
security in his stepfather’s calmness and con- 
sistency, and asked his parents why they 
could not be calm, why they did not control 
themselves. 

Before the war, Eddie was beginning to 
take his stepfather as a model. When his 
father entered the army, however, Eddie 
forgot his faults. He was a hero, now. When 
Eddie had been angriest at him he had 
wished him away or dead. Now he was 
away, and in danger, and Eddie could not 
bear to remember he had ever wished such a 
thing. As a hero, Eddie’s father must be 
right, and that made Eddie’s mother wrong. 
Eddie became more defiant at home, trans- 
ferring his old resentments against his father 
to his mother and stepfather. They were 
and father had been 
good to him, had given him many toys. 


“cold” and “‘mean.” 
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Attention and gifts were important to 
Eddie. They were what he had received 
when his parents seemed to like him most. 
Now, his mother and stepfather were busy 
with extra work and had less money for 
gifts. Eddie began to scream when told 
“no,” to answer back and make “smarty” 
remarks. Being naughty at least got him at- 
- tention, though the punishment that fol- 
lowed increased his resentment and his fears. 
Like Tom Sawyer in the thunderstorm, 
Eddie was afraid he would be punished for 
his bad thoughts, either by being hurt him- 
self or by something happening to his 
mother. Trouble usually started when he 
acted “tough” to cover up being scared, or 
when anger piled up in him until he burst 
out with it. After acting tough or angry, he 
became frightened and his fright made him 
more irritable, until he had to pretend to be 
“hardboiled” again, scream at the teacher or 
tell his parents they were “mean,” to prove 
he was not afraid. 

Newspapers, radio and people on the 
street talked of fighting. For Eddie, who had 
seen his mother bruised and experienced 
severe beatings himself, the stories were 
vivid and real. He worried about air attacks. 
He considered himself “bad” as a cause of 
trouble between his parents and because of 
his rages, so attack on him was to be ex- 
pected, and since he had wished bad things 
for his mother, she, too, might be hurt. She 
had shown fright in blackouts and this terri- 
fied Eddie more, since she, as a grown-up, 
must know what the real danger was. By 
teasing children and fighting during air-raid 
drills at school, Eddie was letting out some 
of his nervous anxiety and trying to reassure 
himself he was brave after all. 

Eddie’s mother and stepfather treated his 
Italian name as if he should be ashamed of it, 
and he had wanted to take the name of his 


stepfather. Now he heard radio remarks 
about Italians not fighting well, and worried 
that this might be “‘in his blood.”’ His school- 
mates, too, teased the children with Italian 
names. His stepfather, Eddie knew, had 
German-born parents, so Eddie felt he had a 
“right” now to resent his authority “be- 
cause he’s just like Hitler.” 

As with most children in wartime, Eddie’s 
fears were strengthened and increased, and 
both his fears and anger were translated into 
war terms. He resented other children who 
had both their fathers and mothers, but the 
fights seemed actually to arise from his 
boasting of his father in the army, from dis- 
putes as to his ability to fight, or from re- 
marks about Italians. In the clinic, with the 
psychiatrist also, Eddie expressed many of 
his feelings in war terms, admiration of sol- 
diers, hatred of Germans, and fear of what 
might happen to his family, his school and 
himself in an air raid. Other examinations in 
the clinic showed that Eddie was in good 
physical condition with mental ability above 
the average, a special ability in science and 
an interest in airplanes. He showed his great 
lack of self-confidence in the psychological 
examination, failing often because he feared 
to be wrong. 

The guidance clinic was faced, in Eddie, 
with old problems dressed in the new war 
pattern and heightened by war changes. 
Helping Eddie with his problems, also, must 
include the war as part of his present life. 
One factor, especially destructive, in the 
lives of many children and a major new 
cause of delinquency, was in Eddie’s case 
easily changed. His stepfather worked 
longer hours because of the war, but not, as 
in some families, so long as to exclude atten- 
tion to anything but work and sleep. Eddie’s 
stepfather, fortunately, had time and energy 
left to give Eddie. Eddie’s mother, too, 
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could rearrange her volunteer-work to be at 
home when Eddie was. Where mothers work 
in war plants, or where their inner drive to 
work and be away from home is urgent, the 
child’s need for the mother’s care is one of 
the most difficult problems in family war- 
time life. In Eddie’s case, the parents saw the 
danger from their preoccupation and lack of 
time with him and determined to give him 
attention as they had before. 

In the clinic, with the psychiatrist, Eddie 
played with soldiers and guns, expressing his 
stored-up anger in a safe place and way. As 
he gained faith that the psychiatrist was 
“safe” and his friend, and as his many angers 
came more into the light, Eddie discussed 
his feelings with increasing freedom. He ex- 
pressed his resentment at his parents, at his 
stepfather and at the disrupting experiences 
of his life. As he found outlet for his negative 
feelings, he was able to discover that he had 
“good” feelings also and, since the psychia- 
trist remained his friend in spite of all his 
expressions of hate, he could feel safer. He 
could see and admit he had been glorifying 
his father, rather than thinking of him as he 
was, and that some of the “‘meanness” at 
home he, himself, had caused, and could stop 
causing. He became able to accept his 
mother’s and stepfather’s interest more, and 
as he felt less anger, his fears were reduced. 

Eddie’s mother, when she first came to the 
clinic, said she thought “psychiatrists tell 
you children should do as they please.”’ She 
believed her unhappy first marriage was due 
to her having learned no standards and 
limits of behavior in her own childhood. She, 
like Eddie, became angry quickly with anger 
stored up from the past, and she was fearful, 
also, because of her experiences of pain and 
her lack of confidence in herself. She herself 
knew much of what Eddie needed from her. 
She knew her own temper outbursts in- 
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creased his fear and resentment, but she, too, 
needed a “‘safe place” to express her feelings. 
She needed to see to some extent where they 
came from, and to plan for their redirection. 
As a little girl, Eddie’s mother, too, had 
been afraid, had stored up rages until they 
burst in regard to some trivial matter like 
losing a hair ribbon. She recognized Eddie’s 
problem as like her own. She knew the im- 
portance of bringing her husband and Eddie 
closer, of helping the stepfather see the need 
for more warmth and reaching out to Eddie. 
She recognized the importance of Eddie’s 
feeling for his father, and of helping him see 
that all national backgrounds have con- 
tributed to America, but that the whole 
family was American now. As she was able to 
bring out many of her stored-up feelings and 
to understand herself and Eddie better, she 
was able to make him feel less fearful be- 
cause she was angry and frightened less 
herself. 

An important part of the help given Eddie 
was given by his school. When his principal 
and teacher knew that, as they had sus- 
pected, Eddie’s shouting and fighting came 
from fear, a school plan to help him was 
made. The school was interested in collecting 
scrap. The principal and teacher decided if 
Eddie could feel he had a real part in helping 
the war effort, that is, if he was helping de- 
fend himself, he would be less fearful. They 
decided leadership of a squad would help 
Eddie’s self-confidence and improve his 
standing with the other children without 
taxing his ability and self-control too far. 
Eddie carried the responsibility well, getting 
involved in arguments only twice. Since 
Eddie’s teacher knew his excitability, she 
gave him responsibility gradually, guiding 
him unobtrusively where she could. 

The class took as a new project, study of 
the use of metals. Eddie’s interest was caught 
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by the use of metals in airplanes. Eddie’s 
teacher suggested he and another boy who 
was interested look this up and report to the 
class. Where Eddie had had time to “show 
off” before, he was now too much interested 
in preparing diagrams to show the class and 
finding the answers to classmates’ questions. 
He was eager to get to class and he discov- 
ered the library. Without knowing it him- 
self, he was learning to work codperatively 
with other boys, and being recognized as 
class “expert” in one field, he felt he, too, 
had a place and status in the class. Eddie’s 
teacher commented that his change from 
either daydreaming or disrupting the class to 
being a frequent leader in class activities, 
seemed as important to her as the disappear- 
ance of the tantrums. She said when Eddie 
had an idea the class listened “because Eddie 
knows his stuff.” 

Eddie’s fear in the air-raid drills, the prin- 
cipal recognized as probably present to a 
lesser degree in other children also. He 
adopted the “Buddy” system, assigning two 
boys always to stay together. In drills when 
the children stayed in the building, group 
singing and quiet games were planned to oc- 
cupy the children’s minds. A lessening of 
fears was noted by teachers and parents and 
reported in the parent-teacher meeting. 

Eddie’s teacher, at the principal’s sugges- 


tion, took care to include in the class study, 
the contributions of Italian scientists like 
Marconi, and of Germans as well as other na- 
tionalities. Use of the contributions of all 
nationalities, to contribute to the welfare of 
all in a democracy was discussed in an assem- 
bly program. Eddie eagerly told his parents 
of these contributions, showing how much 
this reassurance as to worth of his family 
background meant to him. 

Eddie continued to become indignant 
more readily than the average child. In air- 
raid drills he remained a little nervous, but 
the panic and screaming, fighting and tan- 
trums disappeared. He was happier, more in- 
terested in school, and more able to fit into 
the family because he was less angry, and 
fearful, understood himself and his parents 
better. Through the school he had found 
new worth in himself and his family, and 
new important interests. He was beginning 
to learn democracy in school and at home, 
by learning codperation in a group. Eddie’s 
problems, started by his family, had been in- 
creased by the war. Help for them had to 
come in two ways. The clinic helped him un- 
derstand his fears and anger in order to find 
control, and clinic and school particularly, 
helped him feel himself an active member of 
a family and of a school group, each part of a 
fighting democracy. 
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OR rather obvious reasons, students of 

childhood are today vitally concerned 
with the effects of war upon children and 
youth. Indeed, this interest apparently ex- 
tends beyond those we regard as child 
psychologists to such prominent figures as 
Wendell L. Willkie! and Elmer Davis.? 
The attention given to the problems of 
childhood by such prominent people is un- 
doubtedly commendable. In other articles 
that have come to the attention of the re- 
viewer, however, there is sometimes evi- 
dence of hasty and ill-considered writing. 
It would be unfortunate if this important 
problem were exploited by incompetent 
persons. Teachers and parents should care- 
fully scrutinize the standing of anyone 
writing or speaking on children’s problems 
in war-time. 

The desire to capitalize on the present in- 
terest in war’s problems and its effects on 
children is evidenced somewhat in Baruch’s 
You, Your Children and War.’ The pub- 
lishers have given the book a stirring red, 
? Willkie, W. L. “Give Your Children a World 
Outlook,” Parents’ Magazine, 17: 19, 76, November, 
1942. 

? Davis, E. “What Must We Teach?” Childhood 
Education, 19: 101-105, November, 1942. From an 
address before the National Institute on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
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white, and blue jacket and the equally stir- 
ring sub-title of “How to Develop Morale on 
the Home Front”—a large order for any 
book. The desire to capitalize on the present 
situation is also evident, unfortunately, in 
materials included and omitted by the au- 
thor. It is a moot question, of course, as to 
how ‘‘dressed up” or “popular” a book must 
be to attract laymen or parents. It may be 
too conservative of this reviewer, but he 
finds the book repetitious and overcrowded 
with examples. He hazards the guess that 
some intelligent parents will find the style 
annoying and he deplores the lack of atten- 
tion given to other work in the field. For ex- 
ample, in the whole book there are less than 
ten specific references to other studies and 
three of those mentioned are the author’s 
own. The main ideas of the book are excel- 
lent—but they could have been clearly 
stated in one good long article. 

The first chapter of You, Your Children 
and War states clearly the problems which 
many parents face at this time. Chapters two 
and three advise parents to “talk out” fears 
and let children discuss and “‘act out” their 


3 Baruch, D. W. You, Your Children and War. New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942. pp. 
234. $2.00. 
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of giving children extra status and security 
in an uncertain world. Chapters four and 
five discuss the problems of the development 
of hostile attitudes in children toward adults 
controlling them. Baruch sees such hostility 
later turning into prejudice, strife, delin- 
quency, intolerance, crime, and war. She 
therefore encourages the practice of having 
children talk about bombing others or killing 
and cutting off the heads of mother or sister 
—so they won't develop feelings of hostility. 
She tells of one saintly mother (p. 80) whose 
child has just called her a “doo-doo” and a 
“stink-pot’” and who replies, “I’m glad 
you're telling me how you feel.” Certain 
ideas of common sense and hopes for genuine 
socialization cast some doubt on the author’s 
ideas as given here. Parents are prone to deal 
in an emotional way with such remarks, but 
they may not be always as wrong as Baruch 
assumes they are. At some stage children 
probably have to learn that if they are emo- 
tional, others around them will become emo- 
tional too. Baruch seems to assume that all 
children’s resentments become so strong that 
their personalities are vitally affected. In 
accepting this, she accordingly emphasizes 
remedial procedures rather than the more 
desirable preventive family measures for 
avoiding frustrations and for mental health 
generally. 

In the later chapters of the book, the au- 
thor is on firmer ground. In the seventh 
chapter she lists some five essentials of dem- 
ocratic living which are not new but which 
are freshly stated. Her eighth chapter, 
“What of Our Schools?” will not be of much 
help to individual teachers, but it is an 
effective plea for smaller pupil-teacher ratios 
and more, not less, support for education in 
war time. This latter suggestion, inciden- 
tally, has been a practice in England since 
1939. In chapter nine she suggests hatred for 


the oppressor and not for the oppressed. She 
says that children should learn to express 
hatred for unfairness and oppression; al- 
though she infers a relationship, this isn’t 
quite the same thing, in many families, as 
expressing hostility toward parents. Chap- 
ters ten and eleven contain some good sug- 
gestions for ways children and adults may 
actually participate in the war effort. Chap- 
ter twelve suggests that the question of war 
marriages should be settled individually in 
terms of the persons involved. Chapter thir- 
teen re-emphasizes the importance of feel- 
ings of security in war time. Chapter four- 
teen attempts a summary in terms of morale, 
stated in a debatable chart or code style. 

Teachers and mental hygienists will agree 
with many of Baruch’s main points. Some of 
them, and most book reviewers, will object 
to repetition, exaggeration-for-effect, and a 
presentation which sometimes overburdens 
important problems with examples. 

Wolf's new book, Our Children Face 
is as timely as Baruch’s, requires more care- 
ful reading, and contains many suggestions 
for parents and teachers in war time. The 
book contains only six chapters, each with 
many sub-headings clearly indicated. The 
organization indicates some haste in as- 
sembling, but the book itself is rich in ideas 
and suggestions. 

In her introductory chapter Wolf de- 
scribes a series of four reactions to war felt by 
most parents regarding their children. Like 
Baruch, she stresses the contagion of emo- 
tional moods, especially in young children, 
deplores too rigid schedules of training for 
differing individuals, and emphasizes the 
importance of security and affection for 
young children. Wolf gives more place to the 
child’s understanding present conditions, al- 


* Wolf, A. W. M. Our Children Face War. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. pp. 214. $2.00. 
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though she realizes that this applies more to 
older children. 

Wolf’s second chapter on Discipline for 
Danger is of interest because of recent de- 
mands from certain quarters for “more disci- 
pline in the home,” “‘a return to the funda- 
mentals in school,” “making young Ameri- 
cans tough,” etc., etc. Wolf keeps quite a 
nice balance in her presentation. She reiter- 
ates such points as: What is sound discipline 
in peace is sound discipline in war; discipline 
and punishment are quite independent; ini- 
tiative and thinking are important; the 
gradual assumption of responsibility is essen- 
tial; obedience is a by-product of a relation- 
ship of mutual understanding and trust. In a 
later chapter (p. 123) she also says, “There 
is something fundamentally wrong with a 
civilization that regards a sixteen-year-old as 
an irresponsible child and at eighteen will 
take him into the army to face the most 
drastic tests of character.” 

In her third and fifth chapters Wolf de- 
scribes the places of American youth and 
women in the war effort. Chapter four dis- 
cusses the physical and psychological care of 
children in terms of lessons learned in the 
English situation and emphasizes Anna 
Freud’s views on the importance of main- 
taining family ties. The final chapter, The 
People’s War, is partially a restatement of 
what children should be taught with an 
added emphasis upon international minded- 
ness. Wolf asks the difficult question, “Shall 
we teach children to hate?” She believes 
that hate is a “tricky emotion” which may 
enspirit a people as it does the defenders of 
Stalingrad or which may constrict “‘the hu- 
man spirit . . . especially if it is a hate that 
smoulders and lives on.” On page 179 she 
makes a telling criticism of earlier efforts at 
international education, but she does not 
suggest a final solution to the problem. 
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One or two minor questions may be raised 
concerning Our Children Face War. Wolf 
places considerable reliance upon ‘the 
spirit” (pages 35, 63, 165 and elsewhere), 
but uses the term so vaguely that many par- 
ents will be bewildered by it. She speaks of 
“innate tendencies to be cruel or destruc- 
tive” (p. 105), a phrase not all psychologists 
would accept. She mentions an increase of 
delinquency in England of fifty-one per 
cent in youngsters between ten and fourteen 
years of age, a figure higher than those given 
by most writers. These, however, are only 
minor criticisms of a book which many par- 
ents and teachers will find full of practical 
and thought-provoking suggestions. 

A more technical study of the effects of 
war on children is Despert’s Preliminary Re- 
port on Children’s Reactions to the War.® This 
is a research study of the anxieties of sixty- 
three children who attended a New York 
nursery school from 1937 to 1942. Despert 
found that, in every case where anxiety in 
relation to the war was reported or observed, 
the children had shown fears or anxieties be- 
fore war was declared. She believes that 
children who use aggressive behavior, such 
as temper tantrums or destructive war play, 
as outlets for their anxieties, are able to dis- 
charge their anxiety tensions more effec- 
tively than children who show compulsive 
tendencies such as repetitive questioning 
and stereotyped play. Despert’s report gives 
some scientific evidence for the emphasis 
Baruch and Wolf place on feelings of security 
in the child. She found that every anxious 
child in the group was insecure in his relation 
to one or both parents. Despert also agrees 


§ Despert, J. L. Preliminary Report on Children’s 
Reactions to the War, including a critical survey of the 
literature. New York Hospital and Department of 
Psychiatry, Cornell University Medical College, New 
York, 1942. pp. 102. 
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with the Cambridge Evacuation Survey 
about the need to broaden the concept of the 
“nervous child” to include the “nervous 
family.” 

A valuable supplement to Despert’s re- 
port is a bibliography of one hundred eleven 
references concerning children’s reactions to 
the war in the United States, in England, 

-and in other European countries. Another 
valuable bibliography, the Library of Con- 
gress’ Children and War,’ contains two hun- 
dred thirty-five references more miscellane- 
ous in character. The articles are listed under 
such headings as World War I, 1914-1918; 
Spanish Civil War; China; Germany; Great 
Britain; Refugees; and United States at War. 
These two bibliographies, and the books by 
Baruch and Wolf, offer an excellent starting 
point for any individual or study group con- 
cerned with children, schools and war. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


The last issue of UNDERSTANDING THE 
Cuitp listed three books designed to aid 
parents and teachers of young children in 
mutual understanding of the tasks per- 
formed by one another. The third book 
listed, Child Life in School,’ is somewhat 
more technical than the other two books re- 
viewed at that time, Leonard, Miles and Van 
der Kar’s The Child at Home and School, and 
Hubbard’s Your Children at School: How 
They Adjust and Develop. However, it is a 
book worthy of study by psychologists, stu- 
dents of childhood, and teachers of young 
children. 


® Conover, H. F. (comp.) Children and War. A 
Selected List of References. Washington, D. C., Library 
of Congress, Division of Bibliography, 1942. pp. 21. 
mimeog. 

7 Biber, B., Murphy, L. B., Woodcock, L. P. and 
Black, I. S. Child Life in School. A study of a seven- 
year-old group. New York, E. P. Dutton Co., 1942. 


Pp- 658. $3.75. 


Child Life in School is a study of ten seven- 
year-olds selected as representative of their 
group of thirty-five children in a progressive 
New York school. Many studies of childhood 
have been confined largely to a classification 
of the responses children make; one strength 
of the present report is its emphasis on be- 
havior in terms of the total situation. The 
introduction to the book gives a rather pen- 
etrating discussion of child study, the im- 
portance of middle childhood, the “progres- 
sive”’ classroom situation, and the method 
used in the study. 

Part I gives a very full record of each of 
the ten children’s reactions to ordinary class- 
room situations, such as those involved in 
reading, rhythms and creative activities, 
and then describes language, social and 
physical behavior. Part II gives the reactions 
of the children in performance tests, prob- 
lem-solving situations, projective play ex- 
periences, and Rorschach test situations. 
Part III summarizes behavior by individuals 
and gives conclusions and implications for 
education. The behavior of seven-year-olds 
is described under twelve headings, such as, 
“seven-year-olds are active’; “thinking is 
gradually evolving from particular to gen- 
eral, from concrete to abstract, from absolute 
to relative”; and “they are actively con- 
structing a child group apart from adults.” 

The three parts of the book make up a 
report so detailed that the reader must be an 
earnest student of childhood to read it care- 
fully. The children studied, too, are not 
necessarily typical. Their median I.Q. was 
130, and the authors suggest that there were 
too many “disturbed, ineffectual children”’ 
in the group. They also suggest that the New 
York City group seemed “more tense, more 
intellectual, more frank, more concerned 
about their relations with adults, . . . more 
belligerent with each other, than children in 
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the West or in New England.” Despite these 


drawbacks of sampling, the study is an im- 


portant contribution to the literature on 


c 


iS) 


hildren’s behavior in school. 
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Health in College. New York, The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1942. pp. 365. $2.00. 
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